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(St. George’s Hall and New Assize Courts, Liverpool.] 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 1841. 


THE progress of the New Houses of Parliament is now 
likely to excite more general interest. The building 
begins to show itself, at least in the east wing, forming 
the Speaker’s residence, at the end next Westminster 
Bridge; which, though comparatively a very small 
portion of the whole, would of itself form a noble piece 
of architecture—a fine specimen of the style adopted. 
This, and the corresponding wing to the west, together 
with the whole of the river front, are carried up to the 
height of the top of the first-floor windows, and far sur- 
pass any idea that can be derived from drawings. Of the 
Bolsover stone, the species here used, the texture and 
colour are admirable, and with tints passing off from 
ochre to a bright silvery grey. No less admirable is 
the execution of the masonry, and the skill shown in 
the workmanship of all the ornamental details. Several 
large panels, each consisting of a single stone carved 
with a coat of arms in bold relief, are intended to be 
placed between the lower and upper windows of the 
two principal floors, and will represent the arms of all 
the English sovereigns, to Queen Victoria inclusive. 

Of the other important structure now erecting in the 
metropolis, the Royal Exchange, everything prepara- 
tory to the rearing of the superstructure has been 
done. The exterior of the building, with the exception 
of the socle, or stylobate (which is to be of granite), 
will be of Portland stone, of the best quality, and care- 
fully selected at the quarries, it being found that this 
stone varies much as to excellence and durability ac- 
cording to the beds from which it is procured. Of the 
Nelson Column in Trafalgar-square, as yet only the 
pedestal iserected. The idea of improving the interior 
of Guildhall by a new ceiling, or open timber-work 
roof, has been abandoned for the present. A very 
desirable improvement would be a new front to be 
substituted for the present one, more especially as it 
terminates one of the most favourable vistas in the 
metropolis for architectural display. 

The widening of Cateaton-street, by taking down 
and rebuilding the houses on the north side, and the 
widening of the south end of Bartholomew-lanc, will 
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add greatly to the public convenience. In Thread- 
needle-street a very spacious structure is in progress, 
on the site of what was once the French Protestant 
Church, where, in clearing away the old foundations, 
a fine Roman tessellated pavement was discovered, 
which is now deposited in the British Museum. The 
building in question will be one of the most striking 
and costly decorated specimens of architecture in the 
metropolis, and the upper part of the front will be 
enriched with a benceliet, 73 feet in length, with 
figures of the size of life. The destination of this 
edifice is at present unknown. 

The necessity of affording protection to foot-passen- 
gers at the end of Prince’s-street, near the Bank, where 
several lines of street meet, has induced the Common 
Council to resolve upon erecting at their own expense 
a statue of William IV., protected from carriages by 
cannons fixed into the ground as posts. The entire 
monument, if it may be so called, will be forty feet 
in height from the level of the pavement, the statue 
itself being fourteen feet. Instead of adopting the 
usual pedestal form, the architect has imparted some 
novelty to his design by making it circular, and divid- 
ing it into three parts or stages, each successively di- 
minishing in diameter. The diameter of the lower 
socle will be 21 feet, or rather more than half the entire 
height, so that the whole will have a striking pyramidal 
effect, and appear very firmly based. Immediately 
around the pedestal will be four others, rising to about 
half its height, and square in plan, contrasting with the 
larger circular mass: they are intended to support 

lamps. 

Not the least important public improvement and 
embellishment of the east enc of the town, will be the 
Victoria Park, for which 100,000/. has been voted by 
Parliament. Its extent will be about 290 acres, or 
rather more than the area of St. James’s Park; and it 
will be bounded on the west by the Regent’s Canal, on 
the south by Sir George Ducket’s Canal, and on the 
north by Grove-street Lane. As it is proposed thai it 
shall be skirted on the south by terraces or ranges of 
houses, and that there shall also be detached villas, a 
superior neighbourhood will be created in that district. 
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Similar places of recreation are spoken off for the 
boroughs of Lambeth and Finsbury. 

A very extensive pile of building is in progress at 
the south-west corner of Wandsworth Common, on 
ninety-six acres of land purchased by the county of 
Surrey for the site of a lunatic asylum. The design is 
of the latest Tudor period, and the facade, which is 
535 feet iu length, consists of three principal masses, 
namely a centre and two wings, the latter 310 feet 
apart and projecting 85 feet. The middle portion or 
body between those advanced parts is subdivided into 
three others, that in the centre being distinguished 
from the other two not only by its greater loftiness, 
but by being brought forward, although not so much 
as the extremities. Other parts of the design, which 
we need not detail in this place, contribute towards 
diversity of outline; the general combination giving a 
certain degree of lively variety and picturesque rich- 
ness, and the whole having an air of cheerfulness and 
comfort. The number of patients for whom accommo- 
dation is provided is three hundred, and the entire cost 
of the building will be about £63,000. 

Leaving the metropolis and directing our attention 
to the architectural improvements which are in pro- 
gress in the country, we have first to notice the new 
building erecting at Liverpool, of which we have 
given a perspective sketch at the head of this notice. 
The order adopted for St. George’s Hall and the Assize 
Courts is Corinthian, continued throughout, and ar- 
ranged so as to produce a very rich polystyle compo- 
sition, possessing more than an ordinary degree of 
variety and contrast. ‘The eastern fagade, or the 
longer side of the building, is 420 feet, or only 38 less 
than that of the National Gallery, and much loftier, the 
columns being 45 feet high and 4 feet 6 inches in dia- 
meter. The south front, which, owing to the great 
fall of the ground at the end of the site (about 
16 feet), has the appearance of being raised upon a 
terrace, and thereby acquires both additional dignity 
and picturesque effect, consists chiefly of an hexastyle 
monoprostyle portico, recessed within so as to make its 
entire depth 24 feet. The columns are raised upon a 
stylobate 10 feet high, and continued along the other 
fronts, and the height from the ground-line to the apex 
of the pediment is 95 feet, which is only 6 or 7 less 
than that of the dome of the National Gallery. This 
front alone would constitute an imposing piece of 
architecture—and is upon a scale greatly surpassing 
anything of the kind yet erected in the metropolis,— 
yet it appears little more than a subordinate portion of 
the whole when compared with the eastern facade. 
Independently of its beauties of design, this latter has 
the merit of clearly expressing the general internal 
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arrangement of the plan: the advanced or monopro- 
style colonnade in the centre is 200 feet in length, and, 
being recessed, forms within an ample sheltered ambu- 
latory 26 feet in depth; this corresponds with St. 
George’s Hall, which comes in between the two Assize 
Courts, and defines itself externally in the composition 
by being carried up higher than the rest. This division 
of the front consists of 15 intercolumns, and the one on 
either side of it of 5 more. The architect has placed 
here square pillars, between which an ornamental 
screen 1s carried up below, while the upper part of 
their shafts is insulated; thus a double contrast is 
produced, first between the columns and the square 
— next in respect to the closed and open spaces 
etween the latter. The north front presents a pro- 
jecting hemicycle in which the order is continued in 
attached columns; a very agreeable variety is thus 
produced, and the view of the building from the north- 
east differs considerably from that from the south-east 
given in our cut. The northern portion of the plan will 
form a concert-room, and it makes the entire extent 
from north to south, including the steps leading up to 
the south portico, 500 feet. Taking into account its 
unusual altitude, this structure will in point of mag- 
nitude alone have very few rivals in the kingdom. 

As regards the interior, St. George’s Hall, measur- 
ing 161 by 75 feet, and 75 high, will be further ex- 
tended along the upper part of its sides by a series of 
recesses 13 feet deep, apparently obtained out of the 
thickness of the walls, but in reality coming over the 
corridors which surround this part of the interior, and 
both separate it from, and connect it with, the two 
Law Courts. On the west side of the hall the light 
will be admitted laterally through windows within 
those recesses, and on the opposite one through small 
domes, one in each recess. During the assizes this 
spacious hall will be opened to the public as the ap- 
proach to both the courts. At other times it will be 
appropriated, at the discretion of the council, to public 
or private meetings. The two courts, which are 
lighted from above, are similar in size, viz. 60 by 50 
feet, and 35 high; and the concert-room at the north 
end of the building is 75 feet from east to west, and of 
the same extent in the other direction, measured 
through the spacious hemicycle on its north side. 
The other principal apartments are also of large 
dimensions. 

The Liverpool Collegiate Institution, in the Tudor 
style, has three distinct elevations, of which the west 
or principal one faces Shaw-street. The first stone 
was laid, October 22, 1840, by Lord Stanley, with an 
inscription upon it purporting that the institution is 
for “the education of the commercial, trading, and 
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working classes, in accordance with the doctrines and 
principles of the Church of England.” The facade is 
a uniform composition, 280 feet in extent, collegiate 
in its aspect, and consistently decorated throughout. 
The lofty oriel windows carried up through two stories 
acquire additional effect in consequence of there being 
no windows below them on the ground-floor, a circum- 
stance that gives solidity and repose to the angles of 
the structure. The elevation contains three tiers of 
windows, those of the two upper floors being com- 
bined together into a general composition producing 
the effect of a single range of lofty windows. The 
apartments on the ground-floor are 14 feet high, and 
consist of six school-rooms (two 25X20 feet, two 
40X25, and two 50X25), dining-rooms, and keepers’- 
rooms, besides vestibules, waiting-rooms, and others 
of a subordinate nature. On the first-floor are—the 
board-room, secretary’s room, nine school-rooms (two 
50X25, three 40X25, and four 25x20), lecturers’ 
room, laboratory, &c., all 17 feet high. On the second 
are nine school-rooms, all 14 feet high. The theatre, 
which is an octagonal building affording seats for two 
thousand |persons, communicates with both the first 
and second floors, and behind it is a spacious music- 
room capable of being thrown open to or shut off 
from it at pleasure. There is besides a third or attic 
floor, containing several spacious rooms, lighted from 
the roof, intended to serve as a museum, rooms for 
drawing, &c., and a sculpture gallery, which last is 
115 feet in length. The material used for the building 
is red-sandstone from the neighbourhood; and the 
works were contracted for at 21,3797. 

At Oxford several architectural works are in pro- 
gress, or have been completed. A new building, in 
the Tudor collegiate style, containing fellows’ apart- 
ments, has been added to University College, at the 
west end of the front towards High-street, on the site 
of some old tenements. The Taylor and Randolph In- 
stitute is now proceeding rapidly. The Taylor build- 
ing, or east wing, will contain the curator’s residence, 
six lecture-rooms, and a library 40 feet cube. The 
Randolph building, comprising the centre and other 
wing, will be appropriated almost entirely to galleries, 
those for sculpture below, and those for paintings on 
the upper floor. The Protestant Memorial, in imita- 
tion of the Eleanor Cross at Waltham, has been com- 
menced. The neighbouring church of Saint Mary 
Magdalene has been considerably altered. The north 
aisle, now distinguished by the name of the Martyrs’ 
Aisle, has been rebuilt and enlarged, in the style of 
the ‘early decorated,’ with the view of thereby making 
it harmonize better with the ‘Memorial;’ but this 
attention to congruity between the two distinct objects 
has occasioned the disregard of it in the church itself ; 
for the south aisle, which has lately been carefully 
restored, is in the later decorated style. 

There has been erected at Ilam, in Staffordshire, to the 
memory of Mrs. Watts Russell, of Ilam Hall, a singularly 
elegant Gothic structure, resembling in its general 
character the Eleanor Crosses, without being a direct 
imitation of any one of them. 





The Twenty-first Annual Report of the Church 
Commissioners shows that 23 churches have been 
completed within the elapsed twelvemonth, providin 
accommodation for 21,636 persons, of which one-half, 
or 10,933 sittings, are free. Thus altogether, 281 
churches and chapels have been erected, affording sit- 
tings for 349,889 persons, of which 193,412 are free 
seats. Unfortunately, among the three hundred new 
structures of this class erected under the authority of 
the commissioners, there are very few that claim notice 
on account of their architecture, or are satisfactory in 
their design. Nota few of them, in fact, are decidedly 
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the reverse, although for such defects limited funds 
afford no excuse, there being hundreds of examples all 
over the country, of churches which, though plain, are 
not mean ; and which, though exceedingly homely in 
appearance, are certainly not vulgar. As one work of 
the kind, which is at least stamped by some originalit 
of feeling and of design, we may instance the new math 
atStreatham. The architect, feeling that the proposed 
fund would be altogether insufficient for carrying into 
effect, upon the same scale, a design founded upon 
any of the modes belonging to our English Gothic, 
were it to be properly and consistently treated, has 
here adopted one which has enabled him to confer 
unity of expression upon the whole of his fabric, to 
make it all of a piece, and to make the exterior and in- 
terior perfectly correspond with each other. Though 
simple almost to severity, nothing is omitted that the 
design obviously demanded. The church formsa simple 
parallelogram, and the monotony that might arise from 
this uniformity of plan is counteracted by the campa- 
nile being made to project from the south-east angle. 
This campanile is 15 feet square, and 85 high, or, 
measured to the summit, 113. The decoration else- 
where adopted in the church is resorted to both in the 
upper part of the campanile and in its spire, which last 
shows an inlay surface of red and white brick forming 
a chevron patternon it. The altar recess is semi- 
circular, covered with a semi-dome, and lighted b 
seven windows, three of which will be filled with rich 
painted glass, representing the Transfiguration. 

St. Mary’s church, in St. George’s parish, South- 
wark, also shows a sound discretion in not attempting 
too much, but endeavouring to produce effect rather 
by form than by decoration. The architect has accord- 
ingly omitted the usual appendage of a steeple or 
tower, and, contenting himself with placing a small 
bell-turret over the gable of the west end, has com- 
pensated for the plainness of the design in other 
respects by variety of outline. The style adopted is 
early English, with high-pitched roof and gable, and 
the plan (86 feet in length internally) cruciform, owing 
to which, and to the transepts being somewhat lower 
than the body of the church, considerable variety is 
given to the whole exterior. The east end will be 
faced with flint-work. 

St. Chad’s, Birmingham, is remarkable for the splen- 
dour of the interior, not as regards architecture only, 
but also the decorations peculiar to Roman Catholic 
worship. The front is70 feet wide, and may be described 
as divided by buttresses into three compartments, the 
centre one containing the entrance, with a spacious 
window over it, and gable above, whose apex is about 
80 feet from the ground; and each of the others, as 
having a very lofty window, above which they are car- 
ried up as towers flanking the gable, and having two 
belfry-windows on each of their sides. These towers 
rise 85 feet, and are surmounted with spires, making 
the total height of those parts 150 feet; and they and 
some other parts of the composition partake more of 
the Continental than of our own English Gothic. 

The interior, which is cruciform in plan, consists of 
nave, side aisles, transept, choir, and two lateral cha- 
pels. There is no clerestory, but the pillars and arches 
supported by them are carried up to the roof open, all 
the braces of which are carved, and the principal 
rafters, tie-beams, and other framing, dressed and 
chamfered. The surfaces between the rafters are 
coloured blue; and it is intended to enrich both them 
and other parts of the roof, the spandrils, arches, and 
walls, with painting and diapering. Against one of 
the great pillars at the junction of the nave and tran- 
sept, to the right hand on entering, is the pulpit, a 
magnificent specimen of oak carving, originally be- 
longing to a church in Belgium, whence — pur- 
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[St. Mary’s Church, Old Kent Road, Southwark.) 


chased and presented to this building by the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. It is hexagonal in plan, and four of the 
sides are enriched with foliage and tabernacle ‘work. 
The choir is divided from the nave and transept by a 
rich screen of open work 18 feet high, and consisting 
of seven arches, of which the larger one in the centre 
forms a doorway, closed with folding gates, and the 
whole is surmounted by tracery, canopies, and images, 
and by a parapet of rich open panels, forming the front 
of the gallery or rood-loft over the screen, and from 
which rises (to the height of 50 feet from the floor) the 
great rood or crucifix, with an image of the Saviour of 
the size of life. On either side of the choir beyond this 
magnificent screen is a range of ancient carved stalls 
of elaborate design, the workmanship of the fourteenth 
century, brought from Cologne ; and immediately over 
them are screens of panel-work, surmounted by per- 
forated tracery. Beyond these stalls are three sedilla 
for the officiating priest, deacon, and sub-deacon, copied 
from the niches forming what is called Sebert’s tomb, on 
the south side of the choir at Westminster Abbey. Op- 
site these sedilla is the bishop’s throne, a work of ela- 
orate design and masterly execution, brought from 
the same church as the stalls. There is besides a /ec- 
torium of solid brass, the gift of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and formerly belonging to the cathedral of Louvain. 
The stained glass of the three windows over the altar 
has been principally copied from the examples at 
Bristol ond Tewheabers, and was presented by the 
noble donor just mentioned. The altar itself, and its 
accompaniments, are not at all inferior in splendour or 
costliness to the other ornaments of the church: around 
the altar are placed four pillars, 13 feet high, each 
composed of four large and four lesser shafts, with foli- 
ated caps, the smaller shafts surmounted by images 
coloured and gilded, and the others by figures of an- 
gels bearing candlesticks. The Lady-Chapel on the 
gospel side of the altar (or to the left on entering the 
church) is enclosed from the transept by a carved oak 
screen, consisting of a doorway, and four compartments 
of open tracery, with gables, ong ny and canopies, 
surmounted by images. Within this chapel are an 
altar and altar-screen of stone, the latter of which is 





adorned with niches, figures, and sculptures, intended, 
when the funds shall permit, to be further embellished 
with colours and gilding. A font of elaborate design 
will also be erected at some future opportunity. As 
the building stands upon a declivity, the architect has 
availed himself of this circumstance to construct an 
undercroft or crypt beneath the whole of his edifice, 
not only as a place of sepulture, but for subterraneous 
chapels and chantries; and its solemnity is greatly in- 
creased by all the windows being filled with stained 
mosaic glass. 

Annexed to this church is the residence of the 
bishop and officiating clergy, which is a good specimen 
of the style and character of similar structures in the 
fifteenth century. The bishop's sitting-rooms have oriel 
windows towards the street, partly filled with stained 
glass, and the fire-places are of carved stone. The pub- 
lic rooms consist of a library, chapel, dining-hall, and 
audience-room ; the first of which has a timber ceiling 
springing from braces. Adjoining, and immediately 
communicating with that apartment, is the — small 
but lofty, having a tracery window filled with stained 
glass over the altar, an altar-screen of stone, carved 
with rich tabernacle-work. A portion of the floor is 
laid with incrusted tiles, which have various orna- 
mental devices. This chapel also contains some pic- 
tures of religious subjects by early German masters, 

resented by the Earl of Shrewsbury. The dining- 
ball, which has been built in strict imitation of an an- 
cient refectory, has an open roof framed with massive 
timbers, and has at its lower end a screen with folding 
doors, communicating with the kitchen offices, and 
over it three figures of angels bearing the cross of St. 
Chad. At the other or upper end of this apartment 
is a raised dais, on the right hand of which is a bay- 
window filled with devices in stained glass, while above 
the dais is another window of three lights, which also 
contains several coats of arms, besides those of her 
present Majesty. The side windows also contain 
mottoes and devices in stained glass. The lower part 
of the walls is wainscoted and panelled, and the fire- 
»lace, which is very large, is entirely of carved stone. 

he other rooms are quite plain. 





